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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  represents  an  attempt  to  present  suggestions  regarding 
ways  and  means  of  effecting  curriculum  improvements  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Illinois.  The  first  drafts  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Reorientation,  a sub-committee  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association.  The  final  draft  was 
prepared,  following  a consideration  of  the  suggestions  received  from 
many  representative  lay  citizens  as  well  as  persons  in  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  Particular  credit  for  preparing  the  final  draft 
is  due  to  Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  to  Dr.  Victor  M.  Houston,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program  and  Principal  of  the 
University  High  School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Sanford,  Director  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Program  and  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Many  others  have  made  helpful  contributions.  The  bulletin 
has  been  approved  by  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  Illinois  Secondary 
School  Curriculum  Program,  a Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  a large  number  of  organizations  interested  in  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  pleased  to  sponsor,  i 1 
cooperation  with  other  lay  and  professional  groups,  this  Guide  and  the 
other  activities  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program. 

Vernon  L.  Nickell 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


WHERE  WE  HAVE  BEEN 

PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 


A CENTURY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


CHARACTERISTIC 

1848 

1948 

Principal  Secondary 
School 

Academy 

Public  High  School 

Total  Number  of 
Schools 

6,085! 

28,973  (inc.  jr.  h.s.) — (1943- 
44) 3 

Total  Number  of 
Students 

263,096! 

In  excess  of  6,000,000 

Total  Number  of 
Teachers 

12,260! 

0 

289,054  (1943-44)3 

Basis  of  Financial 
Support 

Tuition  usually  charged — ap- 
proximately 9%  from  endow- 
ments, public  funds,  and  tax- 
ation; 90%  from  tuition 

Largely  tax-supported  — ap- 
proximately two-thirds  from 
local  sources,  one- third  from 
state,  and  1.4%  from  federal 
funds 

Total  Amount  of 
Money  Spent 

$4,500,0002 

$928,892,696  (1943-44)3 

Curriculum  and 
Objectives 

Stated  purposes:  preparation 

for  life,  preparation  for  college, 
study  of  real  things,  study  of 
useful  things 

Most  common  subjects:  Eng- 
lish grammar,  Latin,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Geography,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, General  History,  U.  S. 
History,  Oratory,  Declama- 
tion, Composition 

Stated  purposes:  basically  the 
“seven  cardinal  principles”  ex- 
pressed one  way  or  another. 
Subjects  taught  in  Illinois  high 
schools  (in  % or  more  of  aver- 
age schools — 100-249  students) : 
English  (4  units),  World  His- 
tory, U.  S.  History,  Advanced 
Civics,  Economics,  Latin,  Gen- 
eral Science,  Biology,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Practical  Math- 
ematics, Algebra  (Elementary 
and  Advanced),  Geometry, 
Solid  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try, Vocal  Music,  Band,  Book- 
keeping, Typewriting,  Home- 
making (3  units),  Agriculture 
(3  units),  Physical  Education 

Extracurriculum 

Very  narrow  program;  not  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  of 
the  program 

Broad  program  including  ath- 
letics (interscholastic  and  in- 
tramural), clubs,  contests,  pub- 
lications, music  and  speech 
activities;  many  actually  part 
of  the  curriculum  and  all  re- 
garded as  important  phases  of 
the  program 

1Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1934,  p.  247. 

2Edwards,  Newton  and  Richey,  Herman  G.  The  School  in  the  American  Social  Order.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947,  p.  431. 

'Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1942-1944.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1946,  Chapter  1,  p.  36. 
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BUT  THE  JOB  IS  NEVER  ENDING 

PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  PRACTICES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


CHARACTERISTIC 

PRESENT  PRACTICES 

PROPOSED  GOALS 

Per  cent  of  Secondary 
School  Age  Youth  Who 
Enter  Grade  9 

Approximately  70% 

All  American  youth 

Per  cent  Who  Complete 
Grade  12 

Approximately  40% 

All  American  youth 

Financial  Support 

Varies  widely — nearly  five 

times  as  much  spent  per  pupil 
in  some  states  as  in  others 

• 

Adequate  financial  support  to 
provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  youth,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live, 
what  their  family  income  is, 
and  so  on 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

Average  about  $2100 

High  enough  to  insure  best 
possible  personnel;  should  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  pro- 
fessions 

Plant  and  Equipment 

Depression  of  1930’s  and  war 
of  1940’s  prevented  normal  ex- 
penditures; large  variations 
among  localities  and  states 

Modern  and  flexible;  newest 
teaching  aids  available  for  all; 
wider  utilization  of  community 
resources 

Services  to  Adults 

Varies  widely  from  little  to  rela- 
tively complete  service 

Education  viewed  everywhere 
as  a continuing  process  lasting 
throughout  life  with  schools 
providing  necessary  services  in 
cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies 

Curriculum 

Common  learnings  now  organ- 
ized on  a basis  of  required,  usu- 
ally traditional  subjects 

Common  learnings  organized 
in  comparatively  large  units  on 
basis  of  youth  and  societal 
needs;  large  program  of  elec- 
tives available  in  terms  of 
individual  needs 

Extracurriculum 

In  most  schools,  one-third  of 
students  do  not  participate  and 
another  one-third  are  in  only 
one  activity;  participation 
tends  to  be  selective  in  charac- 
ter 

Program  so  managed  that 
potential  benefits  are  realized 
by  all  students 

Teaching  Methods 

Largely  teacher  planning  of 
question  and  answer  recita- 
tions, use  of  textbooks  and 
workbooks  as  content  for  all 
pupils,  use  of  audio-visual  aids 
without  serious  purpose,  utili- 
zation of  classroom  facilities 
primarily 

Cooperative  pupil-teacher 
planning,  use  of  wide  variety 
of  learning  aids  adapted  to  in- 
dividual and  group  needs, 
utilization  of  community  hu- 
man and  material  resources, 
application  of  known  prin- 
ciples of  learning 
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WHERE  WE  ARE  NOW 

OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ARE  BEING  CRITICIZED 

SOME  SAMPLES  OF  CRITICISMS,  BOTH  JUST  AND  UNJUST 


Teaching  methods 
are  old  fashioned 

Graduates  can’t  read, 
write,  or  compute 

You  ought  to  teach 
people  how  to  think 

Too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  college 
preparation 

You  don’t  give  us 
strong  leadership 

Your  guidance  pro- 
gram is  weak 

You  seem  mainly  in- 
terested in  athletics 


All  you  want  is 
higher  salaries 


You  are  interested 
only  in  your  subject, 
not  boys  and  girls 

Make  sure  the. schools 
are  teaching  true 
Americanism 

Less  vocational  train- 
ing and  more  academ- 
ic work 

It  costs  too  much  to 
send  boys  and  girls  to 
high  school 

Need  more  vocational 
training 

Cut  out  the  frills  and 
reduce  costs 


Your  school  is  snobbish; 
only  the  “better”  children 
have  a chance 


i 
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EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO  SECURE  IMPROVEMENT 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES:  EACH  HAS  DONE  SOME  GOOD  IN  PRIMING  THE  PUMP 


Committee  of  Ten  (1892) 

Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  (1913-1922) 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
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MANY  PERSONS  ARE  COOPERATING 

THE  ILLINOIS  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  PROGRAM 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  that  others  are  interested  in  solving 
problems  similar  to  our  own.  Those  in  local  schools  working  to  improve 
the  secondary  school  curriculum  will  find  many  other  individuals  and 
groups  elsewhere  also  working  on  comparable  projects.  The  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program  represents  a plan  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  these  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Illinois  secondary  schools. 

The  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program  (ISSCP, 
hereafter)  is  sponsored  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  cooperation  with  lay  and  professional  groups  interestetTTn 
secondary  education.  General  policies  for  the  program  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Steering  Committee  made  up  of  representatives  of 
these  groups  (see  page  39).  The  Steering  Committee  is  being  assisted 
in  the  implementation  of  the  program  by  the  Director,  Associate 
Director,  and  project  committees. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  policy  being  followed  in  the  ISSCP 
is  that  curriculum  improvement  is  a grass  roots  job,  that  any  changes 
which  may  take  place  should  be  the  result  of  the  work  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  lay  persons  in  local  schools.  Although  con- 
sultants from  outside  local  schools  will  be  available  to  provide  assistance 
as  needed,  the  real  source  of  power  in  the  operation  will  come  from  local 
schools  rather  than  from  outside. 

The  ISSCP  will  include  a variety  of  activities.  This  Guide,  for 
example,  is  being  distributed  as  an  aid  to  schools  in  planning  improve- 
ments in  their  programs.  Provisions  also  have  been  made  for  conduct- 
ing studies  basic  to  curriculum  reorganization  (see  page  32).  All  schools 
that  indicate  a desire  to  participate  in  the  program  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  some  of  these  studies  as  well  as  occasional  consultant  services 
from  educational  workers  in  other  high  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  A few  schools  will  be  selected  from  among  those  re- 
questing assistance  to  serve  as  special  centers  for  developing  innovations 
in  curriculum  practices.  Into  these  schools  will  go  teams  of  consultants 
to  work  with  local  groups.  All  high  schools  in  the  state  will  receive  from 
time  to  time  newsletters  and  other  reports  of  practices,  including  ways 
in  which  these  innovations  may  fit  into  the  daily  program  of  studies. 
The  ISSCP  also  plans  to  sponsor  workshops  for  those  interested  in  cur- 
riculum development.  Finally,  attention  is  being  given  to  relationships 
with  higher  institutions  of  learning  so  that  students  graduating  from 
schools  where  traditional  subject  lines  may  be  altered  will  not  have 
difficulties  with  college  entrance  requirements.  All  in  all,  this  is  a 
comprehensive  program  for  curriculum  development  -on  a state-wide 
basis,  but  with  constant  emphasis  placed  on  activities  in  local  schools. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 


ENDS  AND  MEANS 


The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  learning  experiences  so  that 
the  needs  of  youth  and  the  requirements  of  society  may  be  met  effec- 
tively. means  of  accomplishing  that  end , that  is,  the  selection  of 

what  learning  experiences  may  best  meet  youth  and  societal  needs, 
constitutes  a basic  task  of  curriculum  makers. 

Curriculum  construction  might,  therefore,  be  viewed  in  part  as  a 
sifting  process  wherein  a selection  from  all  possible  learning  experiences 
is  made.  What  youth  need  and  what  society  seems  to  require  may  con- 
stitute the  sieve.  All  of  the  accumulated  social  and  cultural  heritage 
is  available  to  those  who  teach.  The  teacher  must  select  those  experi- 
ences which  will  be  most  profitable  to  youth  and  adults. 

^Since  all  youth  have  certain  needs  in  common  and  the  social  setting 
presents  certain  requirements  common  to  all  citizens  in  a democracy, 
a portion  of  the  school  day  may  be  devoted  to  these  “common  learnings” 
of  all  youth.  This  would  not  change  the  policy  of  providing  a wide 
offering  of  other  subjects  on  an  elective  basis. 

These  needs  of  youth  and  of  society  are  presented  (on  the  pages  that 
follow)  in  outline  form  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  action  by  groups 
interested  in  curriculum  improvement.  Neither  the  order  in  which 
needs  are  given  nor  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  need  is  indic- 
ative of  the  relative  significance  of  the  different  needs. 
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BEFORE  YOU  START 

Those  working  on  programs  of  curriculum  improvement  may  find 
it  helpful  to  consider  some  purposes  of  secondary  education  before 
actually  starting  work  on  the  various  projects  suggested  in  subsequent 
pages  of  this  Guide.  Such  study  and  discussion  should  make  the  sug- 
gested projects  more  meaningful. 

Several  statements  of  purposes  are  included  in  the  Guide  as  aids  to 
study  and  discussion  by  those  seeking  curriculum  improvement.  Most 
of  these  statements  seek  to  show  relationships  between  purposes  of 
secondary  education  and  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  in  the  society 
of  the  present  and  of  the  foreseeable  future. 

PURPOSES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  purposes  of  the  high  school  will  need  to  be  defined  by  teachers 
and  others  in  each  school.  The  program  of  the  school  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  results  must  be  based  on  purposes  accepted  by  those  who  are 
doing  the  job. 

You  may  be  helped  by  considering  statements  of  purposes  made  by 
other  responsible  groups.  Two  of  the  most  recent  statements  are  those 
provided  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  Education  for  All 
American  Youth  and  by  the  Harvard  University  faculty  and  consultants 
in  General  Education  in  a Free  Society.  Digests  of  these  two  statements 
of  purposes  are  provided  here. 

A.  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Education  for  All  American 
Youth  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1944, 
421  pp.1  (See  pages  15-17  and  225-26.) 

1.  Recognition  of  educationally  significant  differences  among 

youth 

a.  Differences  in  intelligence  and  aptitude  require  varied 
educational  procedures,  content,  and  standards  of 
speed  and  achievement. 

b.  Differences  in  occupational  interests  and  outlooks  re- 
quire curriculum  adjustments  to  provide  necessary 
preparation  for  thorough  workmanship  in  all  occupa- 
tions and  to  minimize  undemocratic  distinctions 
among  vocations. 

c.  Differences  in  availability  of  educational  facilities 
require  changes  in  the  organization  and  financing  of 
education  in  this  country. 

d.  Differences  in  types  of  communities  require  a broad- 
ened guidance  program  to  give  students  perspective. 

e.  Differences  in  social  and  economic  status  require  wise 
educational  leadership  and  the  ^tudy  of  community 
problems  in  schools. 

f.  Differences  in  parental'. attitudes  and  cultural  back- 
grounds require  home  visitation  and  parent  education. 

g.  Differences  in  personal  and  avocational  interests  re- 
quire a broad  curriculum  with  some  provisions  for 
election. 


1The  digest  provided  here  was  prepared  by  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois. 
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h.  Differences  in  mental  health,  emotional  stability,  and 
physical  well-being  require  special  educational  pro- 
visions 

2.  Recognition  of  the  common  qualities  of  youth 

a.  All  are  citizens  and  require  education  for  civic  responsi- 
bility and  competence. 

b.  All  are  members  of  families  and  require  an  under- 
standing of  family  relationships. 

c.  All  are  living  in  the  American  culture  and  need  to 
understand  the  basic  elements  of  that  culture. 

d.  All  need  to  maintain  physical  and  mental  health. 

e.  All  will  be  expected  to  engage  in  useful  work  and  need 
orientation  to  the  field  of  occupations. 

f.  All  have  the  capacity  to  think  rationally  and  need  to 
develop  this  capacity. 

g.  All  must  make  decisions  and  take  actions  involving 
choices  of  values  and  need  insights  into  ethical  values 

3.  Attention  to  ten  imperative  educational  needs  of  youth 

a.  All  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  in- 
telligent and  productive  participant  in  economic  life 
To  this  end,  most  youth  need  supervised  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  education  in  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  occupations. 

b.  All  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

c.  All  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  of  a democratic  society,  and  to  be  diligent  and 
competent  in  the  performance  of  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state 
and  nation. 

d.  All  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family 
for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  successful  family  life. 

e.  All  rueed  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  anc 
services  wisely,  understanding  both  the  values  re- 
ceived by  the  consumer  and  the  economic  consequences 
of  their  acts. 

f.  All  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the 
influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  mair 
scientific  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and 
of  man. 

g.  All  need  opportunities  to  develop  capacities  to  appreci- 
ate beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

h.  All  need  to  be  able  to  use  leisure  time  well  and  to 
budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satis- 
factions to  the  individual  with  those  that  are  socially 
useful. 

i.  All  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow 
in  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  to  be 
able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

j.  All  need  to  grow  in  ability  to  think  rationally,  to  ex- 
press thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen  with 
understanding. 
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B.  General  Education  in  a Free  Society:  Report  of  the  Harvard 

Committee.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1945, 

267  pp.1  (See  pages  103-76.) 

1.  Secondary  education  should  branch  from  two  points 
of  reference. 

a.  A view  of  society  depending  on  both  heritage  and 
change 

b.  A view  of  the  students  who  are  united  in  being,  the 
heirs  of  a common  past  and  the  agents  of  a joint 
future,  yet  are  divided  in  gifts,  interests,  and  hopes 

2.  Education  should  be  organized  to  provide  certain  services. 

a.  A general  knowledge  common  among  human  beings 

b.  Specific  knowledge  particular  to  each  student,  with 
both  general  and  specific  being  connected  and  inter- 
fused 

c.  The  dissemination  of  this  honest  and  usable  truth  by 
teachers  who  themselves  see  the  mainsprings  of  our 
culture  as  fully  as  possible 

3.  Some  specific  areas  of  secondary  education,  with  their 
aims  and  implications  follow'. 

a..  The  Humanities 

(1)  English 

(a)  The  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature  should 
be  “to  direct  access  to  the  potentialities 
and  norms  of  living  as  they  are  presented  to 
the  mental  eye  by  the  best  authors.” 

(b)  The  teacher  should  avoid  coming  between 
. the  reader  and  the  piece  of  literature  by  too 

great  or  too  little  attention  to  aids,  helps, 
etc. 

(c)  The  chief  implication  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that  our  literature,  the  common  body  of 
tradition,  is  the  primary  protection  of  the 
race  against  ethical  ignorance. 

(2)  Foreign  Languages 

The  aims  in  secondary  school  should  be 

(a)  In  specific  education  as  a tool 

(b)  In  general  education  as 

1)  a means  of  illuminating  and  expanding 
one’s  understanding  of  his  native  speech 

2)  a means  of  securing  a deeper  grasp  of 
language  in  connection  with  literature 
and  history. 

(3)  The  Arts:  three  phases  of  instruction 

(a)  The  reception  of  the  heritage  from  the  past 

(b)  The  reaction  of  the  individual  mind  upon 
this  heritage  with  a view  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  present  experience 

(c)  The  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind  out- 
ward to  the  universal  realm  of  value 


^he  summary  provided  here  was  prepared  by  Miss  Varian  M.  Shea,  Principal,  Von  Steuben 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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b.  The  Social  Studies 

(1)  Effective  training  in  this  field  must  include  a for- 
mal study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  as  well 
as  the  study  of  and  participation  in  immediate 
problems  of  citizenship. 

(2)  Too  premature  formulation  of  judgment  and  gen- 
eralization should  be  condemned,  and  a thorough- 
and  basic  understanding  of  facts  substituted. 

(3)  Restraints  imposed  on  teachers  or  classroom 
activities  condemning  or  restricting  the  spirit 
or  practice  of  inquiry  tend  to  boomerang  into 
the  very  ends  the  proponents  of  such  restraints 
seek  to  prevent. 

C.  Science  teaching  should  be  characterized  by  broad 

integrative  elements. 

(1)  The  comparison  of  scientific  with  other  methods 
of  thought 

(2)  The  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  individual 
sciences  with  one  another 

(3)  The  relations  of  science  with  its  own  past,  general 
human  history,  and  problems  of  human  society 

d.  Mathematics 

(1)  The  teaching  should  aim  at  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics as  a tool  and  as  an  effective  mode  of 
thought. 

(2)  The  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  can  be  mas- 
tered at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  grade,  while  those  with  aptitude  should 
certainly  take  algebra  and  geometry, . and  more 
competent  students  everything  available  in  this 
field. 

4.  The  education  of  the  human  being  should  have  as  its  aim 
the  union  of  knowledge  and  reason  in  the  integrated  per- 
sonality. 

a.  Its  concern  should  be  with  health,  social  and  personal 

adjustment,  the  development  of  initiative,  zest  and 

driving  power,  and  the  moral  character. 

b.  Its  methods  should  embrace 

(1)  Direct  instruction — implicit  or  explicit 

(2)  Living  with  others 

(3)  Influence  of  other  students 

(4)  Influence  and  example  of  teachers 

(5)  Directed  activities 

(6)  Atmosphere  of  the  school 

(7)  Training  in  the  use  of  one’s  hands 

(8)  Training  in  morals 

(9)  Individual  guidance 

(10)  Experience  in  actual  work 
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BASIC  NEEDS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH 

Planners  of  curriculum  reorganization  in  defining  purposes  of 
secondary  education  must  give  consideration  to  the  basic  needs  of 
high  school  youth.  This  outline  presents  one  statement  of  significant 
needs,1  most  of  which  apply  both  to  adults  and  young  people.  Curricu- 
lum planners  will  want  to  develop  their  own  list  of  youth  needs  and  add 
considerable  detail  in  defining  the  needs. 

1.  Mastering  the  tools  of  communication 

a.  Becoming  effective  in  the  use  of  words  and  symbols 

b.  Developing  facility  in  the  use  of  the  mathematics  of  every- 
day living 

2.  Developing  a strong  body  and  a sound  attitude  toward  it  and 
toward  good  health  practices 

a.  Understanding  and  acceptance  of  physique 

(1)  Differentiating  on  the  basis  that  one  is  becoming  a 
man  or  a woman 

(2)  Appreciating  rapid  growth  and  physical  change 

(3)  Accepting  abnormal  physical  characteristics  and 
adaptations  necessary  for  successful  life  with  them 

b.  Developing  sound  mental  hygiene 

3.  Developing  satisfactory  social  relationships  with  other  adoles- 
cents and  adults 

a.  Engaging  effectively  in  the  day-by-day  routine  activities 
of  oral  and  written  communication  with  both  sexes 

b.  Dating,  going  steady,  and  meeting  other  problems  of  boy- 
girl  relationships  in  classroom,  out-of-class,  and  out-of- 
school 

c.  Developing  satisfying  and  effective  relationships  with 

parents 

d.  Developing  satisfying  and  effective  relationships  with 

teachers 

e.  Developing  satisfying  and  effective  relationships  with 

adults  other  than  parents  and  teachers,  e.g.,  those  em- 
ployed in  the  same  establishments — managers,  foremen, 
co-workers,  etc. 

4.  Understanding  and  appreciating  the  values  of  family  life 
together  with  a desire  for  and  the  ability  to  improve  family 
living 

a.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  family  as  a social  institution  in 
a democratic  society 

b.  Understanding  the  value  of  family  for  the  wholesome  de- 
velopment and  fulfillment  of  individual  needs 

c.  Achieving  improved  family  living 

(1)  Planning  changes  in  family  life  to  attain  desired  values 

(2)  Learning  through  practice  the  necessary  understand- 
ings and  abilities 

(3)  Building  a permanent  interest  in  continued  learning 

5.  Acquiring  knowledge  of,  practice  in,  and  zeal  for  democratic 
processes 

iThis  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Reorientation  of  the  Seconday  School 
Curriculum,  a sub-committee  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals’ Association. 
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a.  Learning  to  be  intelligently  critical  of  the  social  heritage 

(1)  Possessing  an  understanding  of  and  belief  in  our  culture 

(2)  Being  able  to  gather  the  facts  regarding  society  and 
evaluate  them 

(3)  Developing  ability  to  be  independent  in  arriving  at 
judgments;  must  not  merely  imitate  a teacher  or 
leader 

(4)  Being  able  to  propose  a plan  and  see  the  consequences 
if  the  plan  is  adopted 

b.  Seeing  and  utilizing  opportunities  for  participation  in 
community  activities  outside  of  the  school 

c.  Achieving  appropriate  understanding  of  and  relationships 
with  minority  (or  majority)  groups 

d.  Developing  an  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national peace  together  with  some  knowledge  of  how  to 
further  it 

e.  Understanding  relationships  between  the  sciences  and 
human  destiny 

6.  Becoming  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  group  action  in  the 
attainment  of  social  goals  and  proficient  in  the  skills  involved 
in  such  action 

a.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  group  action  in  a democracy 

b.  Seeing  how  groups  achieve  their  goals 

c.  Understanding  that  group  action  involves  individual  as 
well  as  group  responsibility 

d.  Learning  how  the  rights  of  individuals  are  preserved  while 
participating  in  group  action 

e.  Participating  in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  goals 
which  society  as  a whole  should  attain  through  social 
action 

(1)  Utilizing  by  students  of  such  techniques  as  the  forum 
for  determining  what  the  goals  of  the  school  should  be 

(a)  Starting  with  only  one  phase,  such  as  the  social 
life  of  the  school 

(b)  Expanding  later  to  include  all  extracurriculum 
activities  and  possibly  some  phases  of  the  curric- 
ulum 

(2)  Attempting  to  evaluate,  after  careful  study,  state- 
ments of  others  regarding  what  social  goals  should 
be  accepted 

(3)  Formulating  and  evaluating  statements  of  soc  al 
goals  in  terms  of  democratic  norms 

7.  Becoming  an  effective  consumer 

a.  Saving  money  and  time  sufficient  to  provide  security 

b.  Buying  wisely 

c.  Using  materials  effectively 

d.  Making  effective  use  of  the  services  of  institutions  ar.d 
governmental  agencies 

8.  Becoming  occupationally  adjusted 

a.  Discovering  interests  and  capacities 

b.  Learning  about  vocational  opportunities 

c.  Securing  necessary  educational  training  for  entrance  into 
wage-earning  occupations 
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d.  Securing  cooperative  supervised  work  experience 

e.  Finding  a satisfactory  job 

f.  Recognizing  the  worthwhileness  of  all  necessary  labor 
honestly  done 

g.  Developing  pride  in  doing  a good  job  and  giving  a full 
day’s  work 

9.  Developing  meaning  for  life 

a.  Sensing  moral  and  spiritual  values 

b.  Thinking  objectively  and  using  the  scientific  attitude 

c.  Understanding  the  meaning,  importance,  use,  and  evalua- 
tion of  leisure  time  activities 

d.  Developing  cultural  and  aesthetic  values 

THE  WORLD  OUR  PUPILS  FACE 

Another  purpose  of  secondary  education  is  to  induct  youth  effec- 
tively into  the  culture,  that  is,  into  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  be- 
coming. This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the  teacher’s  call- 
ing inevitably  makes  of  him  both  an  interpreter  and  a prophet. 
Those  he  instructs  are  going  to  live  today  and  tomorrow,  not  yesterday. 

The  characteristics  of  society  outlined  below  are  those  listed  by  one 
writer.1  The  list  is,  of  course,  not  all-inclusive.  Each  group  working 
on  reorganization  will  need  to  define  the  characteristics  of  society  in 
its  own  way  in  planning  learning  experiences  for  youth  and  adults. 

“1.  We  are  living  in  a world  which  has  been,  and  which  will  con- 

continue  to  be,  revolutionized  by  technology.” 

a.  Technologies  based  upon  the  steam  engine,  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  electricity,  and  chemistry  have 
changed  patterns  of  human  behavior. 

b.  Schools  and  other  agencies  have  not  adapted  themselves 
sufficiently  to  these  changes. 

c.  Two  global  wars  and  a world-wide  economic  depression 
within  the  span  of  a single  generation  are  indicators  of 
the  failure  of  society  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

d.  Developing  presence  of  nuclear  energy  now  brings  a new 
challenge  to  the  schools  and  other  behavior-changing 
agencies. 

“2.  We  are  living  in  a closely  interdependent  world  which  is 

destined  quickly  to  become  even  more  tightly  integrated.” 

a.  Thinking  of  typical  citizens  is  still  conditioned  by  ideas  of 
ancestors  who  lived  in  less  dependent  societies. 

b.  Civilized  survival  may  be  impossible  unless  we  recognize 
the  change  to  a more  integrated  society. 

“3.  We  live  in  a world  of  almost  complete  international  anarchy.” 

a.  Extreme  ideas  of  nationalism  still  dominate  the  thinking 
of  most  national  states  existing  today. 

b.  Each  state  feels  legally  free  to  do  whatever  it  wishes  in 
the  areas  of  trade  agreements,  raising  tariffs,  devaluating 
currency,  establishing  dictatorships,  perverting  education, 
distorting  or  suppressing  information,  raising  armed 
forces,  stockpiling  atom  bombs,  committing  acts  of 
aggression,  declaring  war,  and  the  like. 

mand,  Harold  C.  “The  World  Our  Pupils  Face,”  Science  Education , 31:  55-60,  March,  1947. 
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“4.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  world  government  is  the  price  of 

civilized  survival.” 

a.  With  the  atom  bomb  and  other  destructive  forces  un- 
controlled, world  survival  is  questionable  unless  controls 
are  exercised. 

b.  Behavior-changing  agencies  must  act  quickly  to  change 
attitudes. 

“5.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  ‘white  supremacy’  all  over  the 

world  is  drawing  to  a close.”  . 

a.  The  white  race,  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants,  has  been  able  to  control  the  economic  and 
military  processes. 

b.  The  “know  how”  is  now  diffused  over  all  the  earth. 

“6.  We  live  in  a country  in  which  the  natural  resources  are  wear- 
ing thin.” 

a.  The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  waste 
of  natural  resources  with  little  concern  for  the  future. 

b.  The  mind  set  must  be  changed  rapidly  in  order  to  make 
this  a permanent  country  securely  rooted  in  adequate 
resources. 

“7.  We  live  in  an  age  of  potential  material  abundance.” 

a.  Although  the  United  States  possessed  unusual  quantities 
of  ability,  there  has  not  always  been  sound  engineering 
to  avoid  human  suffering. 

b.  The  advent  of  nuclear  energy  may  bring  even  more 
abundant  material  resources. 

“8.  We  live  in  a country  in  which  economic  and  political  power 
is  highly  concentrated.” 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  workers  owned  their  own  farms,  shops,  tools, 
and  so  forth;  only  one  man  in  ten  was  “beholden”  to 
another  for  his  daily  bread. 

b.  The  situation  is  almost  exactly  reversed  today;  nine  out 
of  ten  work  for  someone  else. 

c.  Although  economic  and  social  democracy  is  relatively 
limited,  political  democracy  remains. 

“9.  We  live  in  a country  in  which  private  investment  opportuni- 
ties have  declined.” 

a.  The  closing  of  the  frontier,  the  slowing  down  of  population 
growth,  and  the  rising  tide  of  technology  have  tended  to 
reduce  investment  opportunities. 

b.  Some  controls  apparently  are  necessary  if  adequate  pur- 
chasing power  is  to  be  provided  in  order  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

“ 10.  We  live  in  an  age  of  lessened  vertical  mobility.” 

a.  Public  education  has  always  been  an  important  means  of 
rising  from  one  class  in  society  to  another. 

b.  The  research  indicates  that  even  public  education  tends 
to  serve  to  a greater  degree  the  upper  class  in  economic 
society. 
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c.  The  supposedly  free  American  secondary  school  is  actually 
not  free,  in  that  it  costs  a youngster  an  average  of  about 
one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  per  year  to  pay  the  nu- 
merous hidden  tuition  charges  which  are  a part  of  the 
corporate  life  of  the  school. 

11.  We  live  in  an  age  of  increased  and  increasing  leisure.” 

a.  Inner  resources  need  to  be  developed  in  people  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  use  leisure  time  wholesomely. 

b.  Evidence  from  the  behavior  of  our  troops  overseas  in 
the  recent  war  indicates  that  these  inner  resources  have 
not  been  developed  adequately. 

12.  We  live  in  a country  in  which  family,  church  and  neighbor- 

hood controls  have  lost  their  former  authority.” 

a.  The  virtual  disappearance  of  the  family  as  an  economic 
unit,  the  failure  of  most  churches  to  capture  the  interest 
of  youth,  and  the  increased  horizontal  mobility  of  a 
population  equipped  with  automobiles  and  surface  high- 
ways, and  other  factors  are  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

b.  The  traditional  authoritarian  school  cannot  substitute 
for  the  lack  of  societal  controls. 

13.  We  live  in  an  age  dominated  by  secondary  groups.” 

a.  Individual  workers  in  great  industries,  for  example,  are 
helpless  except  as  they  act  in  concert  with  fellow  workers. 

b.  Congress  listens  not  to  individual  citizens  but  to  represen- 
tatives or  spokesmen  of  groups. 

14.  We  live  in  a country  in  which  the  most  powerful  mind-forming 

agencies  are  privately  owned  and  controlled.” 

a.  Reference  here  is  to  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures. 

b.  Both  individually  and  collectively,  these  agencies  dwarf 
the  influence  of  the  school. 

c.  In  nearly  all  important  instances,  these  agencies  are 
dominated  by  the  profit  motive. 

d.  Schools  need  to  teach  pupils  how  to  read  newspapers^ 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  select  motion  pictures  with  dis- 
crimination. 

15.  We  live  in  a world  in  which  almost  every  imaginable  type  of 

new  mind  is  required  for  societal  good  health.” 
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MAKING  PLANS 

A DOZEN  BELIEFS  WE  NEED  TO  ACCEPT 

LET  US  FIRST  ASSUME  .... 

1.  The  curriculum  consists  of  all  of  the  experiences  which  pupils 
have  under  the  control  of  the  school;  thus  it  includes  all 
organized  activities  of  the  secondary  school. 

2.  Effective  curriculum  revision  is  a grass  roots  job.  Local  com- 
munities under  the  leadership  of  the  school  staff  must  study 
the  demands  of  society  and  the  basic  needs  of  individuals  in 
order  to  develop  programs  of  secondary  education  suited  to 
students  in  their  communities  and  to  try  them  out  in  action. 
Since  policies  governing  the  curriculum  must  be  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education,  board  members  are  key  persons  in 
implementing  a program  of  curriculum  improvement. 

3.  Local  efforts  will  be  more  effective  if  they  enlist  the  support 
of  respected  representative  laymen.  There  are  enough  com- 
petent people  in  every  school  and  community  to  effect  needed 
curriculum  changes  in  local  secondary  schools,  provided  they 
become  sufficiently  aroused  to  needs. 

4.  The  school  staff,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  school  and  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  board  of  education,  must  take  the  initiative. 

5.  Local  studies,  such  as  those  concerned  with  recreational 
facilities,  community  health  problems,  juvenile  delinquency, 
occupational  opportunities,  population  trends,  holding  power 
of  the  school,  and  costs  of  attending  school,  will  provide  the 
facts  necessary  for  arousing  people  to  action. 

6.  Consultants  from  outside  the.  community  may  assist  in  help- 
ing determine  and  delimit  such  studies  as  those  mentioned 
and  in  setting  up  innovating  educational  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  discovered.  Consultants  must,  however,  never 
step  out  of  the  role  of  consultants,  even  under  local  pressure 
to  do  so. 

7.  There  is  no  real  issue  between  the  basic  tenets  of  “general” 
and  “vocational”  education;  an  education  which  actually 
meets  the  needs  of  youth  will  maintain,  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  pupil,  a proper  balance  between  these  two  kinds 
of  needed  preparation. 
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8.  There  is  no  real  issue  between  education  to  serve  the  demands 
of  our  democratic  society  and  education  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual.  One  of  the  demands  of  a demo- 
cratic society  is  that  every  individual  be  brought  to  the  high- 
est level  of  attainment  possible  for  him. 

9.  Plans  for  curriculum  revision  must  be  carefully  developed 
whether  the  aim  is  to  progress  toward  new  goals  or  to  provide 
better  means  of  progress  toward  established  goals.  Each 
school  must  start  where  it  is  and  with  what  it  has.  While  it 
is  all  right  to  “reach  for  the  moon,”  yet  there  must  be  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  “any  betterment  of  action  is  a 
degree  of  success.” 

10.  Curriculum  revision  will  be  effective  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  continuous  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  clearly  defined  objectives  are  being  reached. 

11.  One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  curriculum  revision  is  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  who  finds  him- 
self cast  in  an  unfamiliar  role.  This  results  from  the  unjust- 
ifiable emphasis  which  tradition,  the  public  mind,  adminis- 
trators, and  even  students  place  upon  the  teaching  activities 
of  the  teacher.  Administrators  who  would  encourage  ex- 
perimentation must  seek  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  “teach- 
ing” to  “learning”  and  even  encourage  the  one  who  bears  the 
title  of  “teacher”  to  become  “learner”  along  with  his  pupils. 

12.  The  relationships  among  all  of  the  participants  in  curriculum 
revision  must  be  maintained  along  strictly  democratic  lines. 
It  is  wholly  inconsistent  to  approach  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a curriculum  to  prepare  youth  to  take  their  places  in  a 
democracy  by  other  than  democratic  methods.  This  means 
not  only  that  channels  will  be  provided  for  securing  the 
opinions  of  laymen,  non-teaching  members  of  the  staff,  and 
pupils  concerning  the  curriculum,  but  also  that  these  opinions, 
will  be  respected. 

CHARTING  THE  COURSE 

The  ISSCP  does  not  suggest  any  one  type  of  curriculum  improve- 
ment project  as  best  for  a given  school.  Decisions  of  such  nature  will  be 
made  by  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  working  together  to  im- 
prove the  curriculum  in  local  schools.  As  an  aid  to  local  groups,  four 
general  types  of  curriculum  improvement  projects  are  outlined  in  the 
charts  below.  Undoubtedly  other  possible  charts  might  be  provided. 
Each  local  group  should  give  consideration  to  planning  the  general 
direction  of  its  curriculum  improvement  program;  in  other  words, 
charter  a course  for  the  journey  even  though  changes  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 


/ 
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Types  of  Curriculum  Improvement  Projects 


Projects 


Some  Possible  Improvements 


Improvement  of  Revisions  of  existing  courses  in  English,  foreign  language,  mathe- 
Existing  matics,  science,  social  studies,  and  the  like,  are  made  in  an  effort 

Courses  to  bring  content  and  teaching  methods  more  in  harmony  with  the 

needs  of  youth  in  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  becoming.  Such 
revisions  might  include  the  development  of  new  units  or  even  of 
entirely  new  courses  as  well  as  the  use  of  newer  approaches  to 
instruction  such  as  teacher-pupil  planning,  auditory  and  visual 
aids,  and  evaluation  based  upon  carefully  defined  changes  in 
student  behavior.  Such  revisions  would  involve  little  change, 
if  any,  in  course  names,  length  of  class  periods,  number  of  weeks 
in  a course,  or  amount  of  credit  given. 


Enrichment  in  Revisions,  would  include  combining  of  materials  from  two  or 

Broad  Fields  more  subject  areas  in  an  effort  to  make  topics  more  meaningful. 

Re-examination  of  teaching  methods  would  also  be  considered. 
One  example  of  such  a reorganization  might  be  the  combination 
of  related  subjects  within  a field  such  as  the  materials  of  history, 
sociology,  civics,  and  economics  into  a course  in  social  studies 
or  the  development  of  a course  in  physical  sciences.  Another 
example  is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  courses  such  as  Ameri- 
can History  and  American  Literature.  Many  other  types  of 
combinations  are  also  possible.  Ordinarily,  but  not  necessarily, 
class  periods  are  lengthened  when  fields  are  broadened  through 
integration  or  correlation  of  subject  matter. 


Development  of  a 
Common 
Learnings 
Course 


Revision  would  provide  for  a common  learnings  course  for  a 
portion  of  the  school  day,  to  be  required  of  all  students  with 
provisions  for  electing  under  guidance  regular  courses  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  required  portion,  from  one  to 
three  hours  per  day,  would  run  through  all  of  the  years  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  content  of  the  common  learnings  course, 
drawn  from  the  subject  matter  of  all  areas  of  the  curriculum, 
is  organized  in  terms  of  youth  and  societal  needs.  Teaching 
methods  vary  widely  in  terms  of  cooperatively  planned  purposes. 
Schools  which  develop  common  learnings  courses  also  offer  the 
usual  courses  in  English,  science,  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
social  studies,  industrial  education,  homemaking,  business 
education,  and  the  like,  but  on  an  elective  basis.  A given  student’s 
program  might  include  two  or  three  hours  of  common  learnings 
and  two  or  three  hours  of  other  subjects  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  school  day. 


Provision  for 
Elements  Which 
Cut  Across  Sub- 
ject Areas  Re- 
gardless of 
School  Organiza- 
tion 


Special  attention  is  given  to  certain  purposes  of  education  which 
cut  across  the  entire  curriculum.  Examples  of  such  purposes  are 
the  improvement  of  personal  and  public  health,  development 
of  effective  habits  of  thinking,  improvement  of  ability  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  group  processes,  clarification  of  the  value 
system,  that  is,  the  rules  by  which  individuals  and  groups  live, 
and  the  like.  Such  purposes  may  be  a central  concern  in  science, 
English,  business  education,  common  learnings,  athletics,  or 
what  not.  Attention  to  these  purposes  might  be  given  best 
through  the  regular  curricular  organization,  through  a common 
learnings  course,  or  through  a combination  of  courses;  further 
experimentation  is  needed.  It  appears  obvious  that  these  pur- 
poses will  not  be  achieved  automatically  and  that  attention  must 
be  given  both  to  course  content  and  teaching  methods  in  order 
to  achieve  the  purposes  in  an  optimum  manner. 
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LOCATING  OUR  BEARINGS 

OUR  BEARINGS  COME  FROM  THE  NEEDS  OF 
YOUTH  AND  THE  PRESENT  SOCIAL  SETTING1 


THE  NEEDS 
OF  YOUTH2 

Tools  of  communication 

Strong  body,  sound  attitude  toward  it 

Satisfactory  soyial  relationships 

Competence  in  and  appreciation  of  improved  family 
living  r 

Knowledge  of,  practice  in,  and  zeal  for  democratic 
processes 

Sensitiveness  to  importance  of  group  action 
Effectiveness  as  consumers 
Adjustment  to  occupation 
Development  of  meaning  for  life 

THE  SOCIAL 
SETTING3 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Increasing  difficulty  of  understanding  complex  char- 
acter of  society 

Declining  supply  of  natural  resources 
Increasing  potential  material  abundance  from  tech- 
nological gains 
Increasing  leisure 

Increasing  concentration  of  political  and  economic 
power 

Declining  investment  opportunities 
Lessening  of  opportunities  of  rising  from  one  socio- 
economic class  to  another 

Increasing  controls  by  labor,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture 

Increasing  influence  of  radio,  press,  and  the  movies 
Lessening  influence  of  family,  church,  and  neighbor- 
hood 

THE  WORLD 

Revolutionized  by  social  change 
Destined  to  become  even  more  closely  interdependent 
Dominated  by  ideals  of  national  sovereignty 
Inhibited  by  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of 
peoples  of  other  nations 

Influenced  by  failure  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
world  controls 

JThe  needs  of  youth  and  the  social  setting  as  described  here  are  merely  suggestions  for  discussion 
by  faculties.  Each  group  needs  to  make  its  own  definitions.  Obviously,  the  space  given  on  the 
outline  above  does  not  imply  relative  importance  of  the  items  nor  a complete  description  of  either  needs 

or  the  social  setting. 

2See  pages  15-17. 

3See  pages  17-19. 
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FINDING  TIME  AND  SECURING  HELP 

In  planning  the  ISSCP,  the  Steering  Committee  has  given  full 
recognition  to  the  very  real  problems  faced  by  teachers,  administrators, 
and  others  in  local  schools  in  finding  time  and  securing  help  in  programs 
of  curriculum  improvement.  As  noted  on  page  9,  the  ISSCP  will  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  to  schools  when  requested  by  them  to  do  so. 
In  this  connection  seven  criteria  for  participation  in  the  ISSCP  have 
been  approved  by  the  Steering  Committee.  These  criteria  were  listed 
approximately  as  follows  in  a letter  sent  by  the  Director  of  the  ISSCP, 
on  November  11,  1947,  to  all  secondary  school  principals  in  the  state: 

(1)  The  board  of  education  must  approve  participation  in  the 
ISSCP. 

(2)  The  school  must  make  available  enough  of  the  time  of  the 
teachers  concerned  so  that  reasonable  participation  is  possible 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  teachers  who  are  presently  busy  and 
over-worked  to  participate  effectively  in  an  experimental 
program.  Boards  of  education  will,  we  hope,  be  willing  to 
make  this  adjustment,  in  view  of  the  extra  services  that  they 
are  obtaining  without  cost  from  the  teams  of  consultants. 

(3)  The  schools  must  be  willing  to  permit  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  curriculum  projects  to  spend  a number  of  days 
each  year  in  workshops,  in  meetings  with  teachers  in  other 
schools,  and  in  helping  generally  to  show  other  teachers  how 
the  projects  were  conducted.  In  this  way,  we  hope  that  a 
substantial  group  of  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the 
program  will,  in  time,  be  available  to  assist  other  schools  and 
thus  increase  the  number  of  schools  that  are  putting  curricu- 
lum improvements  into  operation. 

(4)  The  schools  should  be  willing  to  serve  as  observation  centers. 
The  Committee  believes  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  im- 
prove practice  is  to  have  teachers  observe  improved  practice. 

(5)  The  schools  to  be  used  as  developmental  centers  should  be 
located  at  numerous  points  throughout  the  State,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  visit  these 
schools  with  a minimum  amount  of  driving. 

(6)  The  schools  should  welcome  a visit,  prior  to  starting  a pro- 
gram, by  a small  committee  whose  responsibility  would  be  to 
try,  in  cooperation  with  local  school  officials,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  school  should  be  used  as  a developmental 
center. 

(7)  The  schools  should  provide,  for  members  of  the  local  school 
staff,  funds  for  travel  connected  with  curriculum  improve- 
ment work. 
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GETTING  STARTED 

PRYING  OURSELVES  LOOSE 

There  are  many  ways  of  getting  underway  in  a program  of  curricu- 
lum revision.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  need  to  pry  ourselves 
loose  from  the  present  situation.  Maybe  one  lever  will  do  the  prying 
loose;  perhaps,  it  may  require  several. 

Here  are  some  psychological  levers  that  have  been  used  by  other 
schools.  These  levers  include  carrying  on  such  activities  as  studies, 
visits,  readings,  and  self-surveys  by  local  faculties,  and  then  utilizing 
the  resultant  data  as  a basis  for  arousing  discontent  with  the  existifig 
program  and  encouraging  a desire  to  do  something  constructive  by  way 
of  change. 

Pick  your  lever(s)  and  let’s  get  started: 

1.  Have  the  faculty  apply  the  “Evaluative  Criteria”  (prepared  by 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  Committee) 
to  your  school. 

2.  Engage  some  outside  agency  (e.g.,  a university  survey  committee) 
to  survey  the  curriculum. 

3.  Have  the  faculty  survey  the  school’s  curriculum. 

4.  Encourage  the  faculty  to  visit,  or  otherwise  discover,  what  was 
done  in  one  or  more  schools  which  have  successfully  initiated  a 
program  of  curriculum  development. 

5.  Interest  the  faculty  in  examining  the  “literature  of  high  school 
criticism”  in  order  to  determine  for  itself  which  of  these  criticisms 
are  valid,  and  consider  which  of  the  valid  criticisms  could  be 
honestly  applied  to  the  local  school. 

6.  Read  and  discuss  with  the  faculty  one  or  more  idealized  descrip- 
tions of  imaginary  (e.g.,  “Education  for  All  American  Youth”)  or 
real  (e.g.,  “Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy”)  curricula,  com- 
paring the  resultant  “picture”  with  the  practices  of  the  local 
school. 

7.  Enumerate  with  the  aid  of  the  faculty  the  full  range  of  the  major 
types  of  learning  experiences  and  services  (e.g.,  help  in  choosing 
an  appropriate  vocation,  learning  how  to  spend  money  wisely, 
preparation  for  wise  parenthood,  acquiring  a variety  of  avocational 
interests  and  skills,  placement  service,  etc.)  which  they  think  the 
local  school  should  ideally  provide. 

8.  Cast  the  enumeration  noted  in  Method  7 above  into  a formal 
questionnaire  and  give  this  inventory  either  to  former  or  present 
students,  or  both,  in  order  to  discover  how  much,  if  any,  of  each 
type  of  help  was  or  is  being  received. 
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9.  Encourage  teachers  to  attend  summer  school  curriculum  courses* 

10.  Encourage  teachers  to  attend  curriculum  workshops. 

11.  Encourage  teachers  to  attend  state,  regional,  and  national  con- 
ferences of  leaders  in  their  respective  school  enterprises  (e.g., 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  etc.). 

12.  Encourage  teachers  to  attend  curriculum  conferences  held  by 
universities  or  other  agencies, 

13.  Have  a study  made  in  which  the  socio-economic  status,  and  the 
“IQ”  status  of  the  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  high  school  are  com- 
pared with  similar  data  for  the  fifth  grade  populations  of  all 
“feeder”  schools. 

14.  Have  a study  made  to  determine  the  socio-economic  status  of  all 
pupils  who  “belong  to”  or  who  “took  part  in”  each  classroom  or 
student  activity  of  the  school. 

15.  Have  a study  made  of  cost  to  pupils  (e.g.,  books,  fees,  dues,  etc.) 
attending  the  school,  projecting  these  findings  against  the  aver- 
age family  income  in  the  community. 

16.  Have  some  member  of  the  faculty  report  to  his  fellows  the  findings 
of  the  published  researches  bearing  upon  the  types  of  data  noted  in 
Methods  13,  14,  and  15  above,  inviting  the  staff  to  estimate  the 
degree  to  which  these  findings  are  probably  true  of  the  local  situ- 
ation. 

17.  Have  the  faculty  familiarize  itself  with  recommendations  of  the 
various  national  professional  organizations  which  concern  them- 
selves with  any  aspect  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

18.  Encourage  teachers  to  make  intensive  case  studies  of  a small 
number  of  pupils — “normal”  as  well  as  “problem”  children — in 
order  to  discover  the  ways  in  which  the  school  is  and  is  not  meeting 
(it  may  even  be  operating  in  contradiction  to)  the  needs  of  these 

few  youngsters. 

19.  Have  the  felt  needs  and  problems  of  all  (or  a substantial  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  all)  youth  in  the  school  studied  through 
appropriate  inventories. 

20.  Have  the  faculty  thoroughly  study  the  social  and  psychological 
foundations  of  secondary  education  in  order  to  determine  what 
responses  the  school  should  induce  and  how  these  can  most  effec- 
tively be  engendered. 
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SOME  HINTS  FOR  ORGANIZING  YOUR  SCHOOL 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  suggest  a single  organizational  pattern 
for  curriculum  development  within  every  school  in  Illinois.  Internal 
organizations  must  vary  from  one  school  to  another  on  the  basis  of 
local  needs.  The  following  notions  are  presented  only  as  possible  sug- 
gestions. 

1.  Steps  may  be  taken  to  mobilize  all  of  the  interested  groups  in 
the  community  through  the  development  of  a secondary  school  planning 
group.  This  group  might  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the  school 
program,  or  it  might  be  limited  to  curriculum.  The  make-up  of  the 
group  might  be  as  shown  in  this  chart: 


There  might  be  18  persons  on  the  planning  group:  3 faculty  members 
elected  by  the  staff,  3 students,  possibly  officers  of  the  student  council, 
3 representatives  of  organized  groups  in  the  community  such  as  labor, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  women’s  clubs,  3 members  of  the  board  of 
education,  3 parents,  probably  members  of  the  P.T.A.  board,  and  3 
representatives  of  the  administration,  or  fewer  if  there  are  not  that 
many. 

2.  Each  of  the  groups  represented  on  the  central  planning  group 
needs  to  be  organized  so  that  all  members  may  share  ideas  and  imple- 
ment conclusions.  This  means,  for  example,  that  the  faculty  should  be 
organized  democratically  so  that  all  members  may  have  an  opportunity 
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to  express  ideas  in  general  meetings  and  in  sub-groups,  and  then  be 
challenged  to  try  out  ideas  in  practice.  Parents  should  be  organized 
into  committees  and  arrangements  made  to  secure  opinions  through 
polls  and  meetings.  Channels  of  communication  between  community 
groups  and  the  central  planning  group  should  be  established. 

3.  A first  step  might  be  to  have  the  materials  in  this  Guide  as  well 
as  other  pertinent  ideas  discussed  in  the  central  planning  group.  After 
this  orientation,  methods  of  procedure  should  be  discussed  in  each  of  the 
sub-groups.  Consideration  may  be  given  to  the  use  of  “psychological 
levers”  and  basic  studies  described  on  pages  25  to  26  and  32  to  33  of 
this  Guide. 

4.  Recommendations  for  the  formation  of  sub-groups  and  com- 
mittees to  study  special  phases  of  the  program  should  come  to  the 
central  planning  group  for  approval.  Special  arrangements  may  need 
to  be  made  for  freeing  teachers,  choosing  meeting  places,  etc. 

5.  All  groups  need  to  observe  carefully  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  group  action.  The  work  of  the  group  should  not  be  planned 
too  completely  in  advance.  All  members  should  share  actively  in  the 
deliberations.  There  should  be  continuity  in  the  development  of  topics 
under  consideration.  Records  of  meetings  should  be  kept.  There  should 
be  a belief  on  the  part  of  all  members  that  the  work  is  important  and 
that  action  will  result.  The  committee  should  be  discharged  when  its 
specific  task  is  accomplished. 

6.  Consultants  from  outside  the  school  and  community  may  ulti- 
mately seem  desirable.  Such  help  may  be  available  upon  request  to  the 
Director  of  the  ISSCP.  It  is  very  important,  however,  that  consultants 
not  be  called  in  until  a well-defined  need  is  felt  by  one  or  more  groups. 

7.  There  is  an  old  saying  about  “all  work  and  no  play”  making 
dull  people.  The  planning  should  include  some  social  and  recreational 
activities  for  those  engaged  in  curriculum  work.  The  creativeness 
which  groups  enjoy  in  social  and  recreational  activities  will  be  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  program. 
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GOING  FORWARD 

SOME  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  PROGRAM  AND  METHODS  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL 

The  Guide  does  not  purport  to  indicate  all  the  types  of  information 
about  your  school  that  would  be  desirable  as  a basis  for  curriculum 
improvement.  All  of  the  following  questions  are  significant;  undoubt- 
edly, others  will  be  suggested  as  your  study  progresses. 

1.  What  is  some  local  problem  that  the  faculty  thinks  needs  attention? 
What  are  the  curriculum  implications  of  this  problem? 

2.  How  well  is  the  school  at  present  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and 
of  society  outlined  on  pages  15-17? 

a.  Through  the  subject-matter  content  of  courses  required  of  all 
students 

b.  Through  the  provision  of  elective  courses 

c.  Through  teaching  methods 

(1)  Do  students  know  why  they  are  doing  what  they  are 
doing? 

(2)  To  what  extent  is  teacher-pupil  planning  followed? 

(3)  How  effective  are  the  classroom  discussions,  questioning, 
reports,  and  the  like? 

(4)  How  effectively  are  audio-visual  materials  and  other 
teaching  aids  being  utilized  in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth? 

(5)  To  what  extent  do  the  evaluative  instruments  in  use 
measure  the  purposes  of  instruction  as  defined  in  terms 
of  pupil  behavior? 

d.  Through  the  functioning  of  the  guidance  organization 

e.  Through  the  program  of  extra-curriculum  activities 

f.  Through  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  appropriate  build- 
ing facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment 

g.  Through  knowledge  gained  from  socio-metric  tests 

3.  What  relationships  exist  between  the  school  and  the  homes  of  the 
students? 

a.  What  do  teachers  actually  know  about  home  conditions  of  in- 
dividual students? 

b.  Is  the  system  of  reporting  pupil  progress  to  parents  (grade 
cards)  consistent  with  the  youth  needs  described  on  pages  15-17? 

c.  To  what  extent  have  parents  become  aware  of  the  purposes  of 
the  school  and  its  program  for  achieving  these  purposes? 

4.  What  relationships  exist  between  the  school  and  agencies,  employers, 
and  other  groups  in  the  community? 

5.  What  percentage  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  the  past  ten  years 
have  entered  college?  What  have  they  taken?  How  well  have  they 
succeeded  ? 

6.  What  provisions  have  been  made  for  a year  around  program  includ- 
ing such  activities  as  summer  camps,  planned  vacations,  coordinated 
work  experiences,  and  recreational  activities? 
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7.  To  what  extent  has  the  program  of  this  school  been  planned  in 
cooperation  with  neighboring  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

8.  What  are  the  educational  needs  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
which  the  local  school  should  attempt  to  meet? 

9.  What  do  the  high  school  students,  recent  graduates,  and  former 
students  who  did  not  graduate  think  the  school  should  do  that  it  is 
not  now  doing? 

FURTHER  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  YOU  TO  KNOW 

YOUTH  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

A careful  analysis  of  the  students  is  very  important  in  a program  of 
curriculum  improvement.  This  information  should  be  available  insofar 
as  possible  for  both  the  students  actually  enrolled  in  school  and  those 
who  have  discontinued  attendance.  The  following  questions  should  be 
answered  for  both  individual  students  and  groups: 

1.  What  is  the  health  and  physical  status  of  students? 

2.  What  is  the  family  background? 

a)  social 

b)  economic 

c)  cultural 

d)  religious 

3.  What  is  the  record  on  appraisal  instruments? 

a)  interest  inventories 

b)  adjustment  inventories 

c)  personality  scales 

d)  aptitude  measures 

e)  attitude  scales 

f)  socio-metric  tests 

g)  achievement  tests 

h)  psychological  tests 

4.  What  is  the  school  record  in  terms  of  achievement  in  both  formal 
and  informal  activities?  What  examples  of  unusual  success  or  fail- 
ure may  be  noted? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  out-of-school  life  of  students? 

a)  work  experience 

b)  recreation 

c)  group  and  individual  contacts 

d)  special  interests 

6.  What  is  the  citizenship  record  both  in  and  out  of  school? 

7.  What  is  the  record  with  respect  to  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
attendance? 

8.  How  effective  are  youth  as  consumers  of  goods  and  services? 

9.  What  are  the  personal  and  group  goals  of  students? 
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MORE  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  YOU  TO  KNOW 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 

In  considering  curriculum  improvements  it  is  important  to  have 
readily  available  significant  information  of  a sociological  nature  about 
the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  answers  to  questions 
such  as  those  given  here  provide  fundamental  information  for  the  com- 
mon learnings  area  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  for  other  areas.  These 
questions  all  are  significant;  undoubtedly,  other  important  ones  will 
occur  to  you  as  you  conduct  your  community  survey. 

1.  What  is  the  present  status  and  what  future  developments  are  con- 
templated in  the  field  of  community  planning? 

2.  What  are  the  population  trends  in  the  community?  What  is  the 
population  make-up  of  the  community  by  age  groups,  ethnic  back- 
grounds, religious  preference,  and  the  like? 

3.  How  is  the  community  meeting  housing  problems? 

4.  W hat  provisions  does  the  community  have  for  coping  with  problems 
of  delinquency  and  crime? 

5.  What  provisions  are  made  in  the  community  for  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities? 

6.  W1 2 * * * * 7hat  methods  are  used  in  dealing  with  the  economically  dependent  ? 

7.  How  are  the  socially  maladjusted  treated? 

8.  How  are  family  welfare  problems  being  met? 

9.  W7hat  improvements  in  health  and  sanitation  have  been  made  in 
the  past  20  years? 

ADDITIONAL  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  YOU 

TO  KNOW 

JOBS  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

Basic  to  planning  the  program  of  occupational  adjustment  is 
knowledge  of  the  vocational  life  of  the  community  your  school  serves. 
Here  are  significant  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  occupational  sur- 
vey of  your  community;  other  questions  will  probably  occur  to  you  as 
you  plan  your  survey. 

1.  What  do  the  1940  census  data  indicate  regarding  occupational 
opportunities? 

a.  Distribution  of  workers  among  occupational  groups 

b.  Trends  as  shown  by  comparisons  from  1910,  1920,  1930,  and 
1940  figures 

c.  Comparisons  by  sex 

d.  Comparisons  with  other  sections  of  the  state  and  nation 

2.  What  does  each  of  the  following  studies  of  high  school  graduates  of 

the  classes  of  the  past  ten  years  reveal? 

a.  Occupational  distribution  of  graduates  by  sex 

b.  Geographical  distribution  of  graduates  gainfully  employed 

c.  Relationships  between  occupations  followed  and  high  school 
curriculum  choices  and  scholarship 

d.  Subjects  for  which  graduates  would  return  to  school  for  ad- 
ditional training  in  evening  school  or  other  adult  programs 
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3.  What  do  the  data  found  above  under  No.  2 show  for  students  who 
withdrew  from  school  before  graduation? 

4.  What  are  the  occupational  choices,  occupations  of  parents,  train- 
ing requirements  and  part-time  work  needs  of  the  present  students 
in  school  by  grade  and  sex? 

5.  What  is  the  present  status  of  local  industries  including  those  en- 
gaged in  production  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  distribution  of 
goods  ? 

a.  Different  types  of  employees  with  number  in  each  classifica- 
tion by  age  and  sex 

b.  Number  of  beginning  employees  and  annual  turnover  in  em- 
ployees 

c.  Types  of  training  programs  now  in  effect 

d.  What  the  school  needs  to  do  to  train  workers  in  regular  and 
part-time  educational  programs 

e.  Ways  of  entering  and  advancing  in  different  jobs 

BASIC  STUDIES  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  ISSCP  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  conducting  certain  studies  which  are  basic  to  a 
program  of  curriculum  improvement.  The  principal  types  of  basic 
studies  being  sponsored  in  local  schools  at  present  are  concerned  with 
the  holding  power  of  the  school,  the  selective  character  of  pupil  partici- 
pation in  the  organized  life  of  the  school,  hidden  tuition  costs,  the 
extent  to  which  pupils  of  certain  types  tend  to  settle  down  in  the  home 
community,  and  evaluation  of  the  guidance  services  of  the  school. 
Further  information  regarding  the  studies  will  be  available  to  schools 
upon  request  to  the  Director  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Cur- 
riculum Program. 

Holding  Power  of  the  Schools. — When  large  proportions  of  the  : 
secondary  school  population  drop  out  before  graduation,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  one  or  more  problems  need  solution.  Information  is  needed 
regarding  the  proportion  of  all  enrollees  who  drop  out  of  school,  the  , 
times  when  they  drop  out,  and  the  kinds  of  students  who  drop  out  in 
terms  of  such  factors  as  economic  status,  I.Q.,  school  success,  course 
of  study  pursued,  extent  and  nature  of  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  distance  of  the  home  from  the  school,  behavior  problems, 
health  status,  out-of-school  employment,  and  the  like.  After  the  data 
have  been  secured,  an  assessment  should  be  made  to  see  what  signifi-  : 
cance  these  have  for  changes  in  the  school  program. 

Selective  Character  of  Pupil  Participation. — Pertinent  studies  thus 
far  reported  show  that,  in  general,  pupils  from  well-to-do  families 
participate  in  the  student  activities  of  the  school  much  more  than 
those  from  underprivileged  homes.  The  study  will  attempt  to  discover, 
first,  the  facts  regarding  the  degree  to  which  participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities  is  selective  in  character,  and  second,  ways  and 
means  of  remedying  this  problem. 

Hidden  Tuition  Charges. — Previously  reported  studies  indicate 
that  family  income  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  determining 
how  far  a pupil  continues  in  school.  It  is  also  known  that  the  American 
high  school  is  not  the  cost-free  institution  that  it  is  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  studies  indicate  that  pupils  typically  spend  about 
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$125.00  a year  in  connection  with  high  school  attendance  (clothing, 
shelter,  food,  and  transportation  excluded),  that  the  amount  spent  by 
seniors  is  almost  double  that  spent  by  freshmen,  and  that  the  pupils 
from  the  upper-income  families  spend  about  three  times  as  much  per 
capita  as  those  from  homes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  This  study 
will  attempt  to  secure  the  facts  concerning  the  identity  and  the  amount 
of  the  full  range  of  hidden  tuition  charges  in  the  school  and  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  this  problem. 

Types  of  Pupils  Who  Remain  in  Communities. — It  is  probably  true 
that  most  schools  prepare  college  bound  pupils  better  though  often 
inadequately,  for  their  respective  futures  than  they  prepare  those  who 
either  drop  out  before  graduation  or  who  do  not  continue  their  formal 
education  beyond  high  school.  This  study  will  seek  to  answer  whether 
or  not  the  non-college  bound  pupils  tend  in  greater  proportion  to  remain 
in  the  home  community  and  thus  contribute  more  in  determining  the 
future  character  of  the  community. 

Evaluation  of  Guidance  Services. — Most  schools  have  developed 
some  pattern  of  organized  personnel  services  for  students.  These 
services  may  be  concerned  with  the  educational,  occupational,  social, 
and  personal  adjustments  of  young  people.  The  questions  to  be  raised 
are  those  concerned  with  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  these 
services.  Attention  will  be  given  to  techniques  of  securing  and  record- 
ing information  about  students,  organizations  for  counseling,  relation- 
ships between  guidance  and  the  curriculum,  and  programs  of  follow-up 
of  those  who  have  left  the  school  either  by  dropping  out  or  by  gradu- 
ation. 


A LOOK  AT  THE  FUTURE 

- OTHER  SELECTED  PHASES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  formal  curriculum  stops  and  the 
informal  curriculum  begins. 

2.  The  same  fundamental  principles  of  operation  apply  to  both  formal 
and  informal  curricular  activities: 

1)  geared  to  needs  of  all  youth 

2)  based  also  on  societal  needs 

3)  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 

4)  close  relationships  between  in-school  and  out-of-school  life. 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

1.  Experiences  should  be  planned  so  that  all  youth  learn  of  capacities 
and  develop  interests. 

2.  Teachers  should  have  more  contacts  with  fewer  students  during  a 
day,  year,  or  period  of  years,  so  that  both  students  and  teachers 
know  each  other  better. 

3.  Emphasis  needs  to  be  upon  developing  students  who  are  capable  of 
solving  their  own  problems. 

4.  Specialized  services  should  be  available  for  those  students  needing 
them. 

5.  Classroom  experiences  should  provide  adjustment  opportunities  by 
recognizing  individual  student  needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 
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ADULTS 


1.  Services  of  the  school  need  to  be  offered  attractively  to  all  persons 
regardless  of  age. 

2.  “Commencement”  or  “graduation”  should  become  less  important. 

3.  Needs  of  adults  and  societal  needs  should  be  continuously  studied 
and  appropriate  programs  provided. 

4.  So  that  all  may  have  opportunities  to  participate, 

(a)  Activities  should  be  scheduled  both  day  and  night,  seven  days 
in  the  week,  all  year  around. 

(b)  Costs  of  attending  need  to  be  borne  largely  by  general  taxes. 

(c)  Activities  should  be  planned  by  imaginative  and  resourceful 
groups. 

THE  SCHOOL  DAY  AND  YEAR 

1.  For  many  students  the  present  school  program  including  a typical 
day  of  five  or  six  hours,  five  days  per  week,  eight  or  nine  months 
per  year  constitutes  a serious  limitation  in  utilization  of  time. 

2.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  school  day  and  year  should  be  length- 
ened simply  to  include  more  of  the  same  type  of  school  work  now 
being  presented. 

3.  The  services  of  many  schools  need  to  be  extended: 

(a)  Supervised  work  experience  should  be  a part  of  the  education  1 
of  all  adolescents. 

(b)  Summer  camping  and  other  recreational  programs  should  be  ; 
added. 

(c)  Creative  experiences  in  the  arts  are  now  enjoyed  by  too  few 
students  because  of  limitations  of  time  and  facilities. 

(d)  Community  and  regional  resources  need  to  be  utilized  to  a 5 
larger  degree. 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

1.  The  traditional  four-year  high  school  with  its  formal  graduation  at  i 

the  close  of  the  accumulation  of  16  units  in  the  12th  grade  needs  re-  j 
examination.  1 

2.  Some  pertinent  questions  (you  will  doubtless  think  of  others)  re- S 
lating  to  the  number  of  years  in  secondary  education: 

(a)  Are  there  certain  programs  of  semi-professional  training  which 
make  necessary  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grades  beyond  the 
twelfth? 

(b)  Do  technological  differences  and  other  forces  which  are  tend- 
ing to  exclude  youth  from  industry  make  it  desirable  for  more 
young  people  to  remain  in  school  one  or  two  years  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade  for  purposes  of  general  education? 

(c)  Should  secondary  schools  be  reorganized  on  a 4-4,  3-3-2,  6-2,  : 
2-4-2,  or  other  basis? 

(d)  Should  all  schools  provide  work  at  the  level  of  grades  13  and' 
14,  or  should  this  be  done  at  least  partly  in  area  schools? 

. (e)  To  what  extent  should  the  program  of  grades  13  and  14  bei 
tax-supported? 
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(f)  Should  secondary  education  be  viewed  as  a continuing  process 
of  indefinite  length  contacting  youth  and  adults  whenever 
necessary  to  contribute  more  fully  to  occupational  adjust- 
ments and  competency  in  citizenship? 

COMMON  LEARNINGS  AND  ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  content  and  instructional 
methods  for  that  portion  of  the  curriculum  required  of  all  students, 
in  other  words,  the  common  learnings. 

2.  The  common  learnings  course  should  be  viewed  as  including  a por- 
tion of  the  school  day  for  all  of  the  years  of  secondary  education. 

(a)  The  amount  of  time  might  be  three  hours  daily  in  grades  7, 
8,  and  9,  two  hours  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  and  one  hour  in 
grades  13  and  14. 

(b)  This  time  should  be  scheduled  in  a single  time  block  so  as  to 
. permit  field  trips,  excursions,  and  many  other  group  activities 

requiring  longer  periods  of  time  than  the  typical  40-55  minute 
period. 

3.  The  common  learnings  course  should  draw  content  and  methods 
from  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

(a)  The  frame  of  reference  should  be  youth  and  societal  needs; 
thus,  it  would  be  problem  centered. 

(b)  Included  also  are  those  subjects  required  by  law. 

(c)  Materials  from  science,  literature,  history,  mathematics,  in- 
dustrial education,  homemaking,  business  education,  art, 
music,  and  all  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

(d)  Although  the  common  learnings  course  teacher  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  a given  group  of  students,  serving 
as  counselor  as  well  as  teacher,  other  teachers  should  assist  in 
the  course  as  needed. 

4.  The  school  should  continue  to  provide  other  regular  courses  on  an 
elective  basis. 

(a)  Courses  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
business  education,  homemaking,  industrial  education,  and 
the  like,  should  be  available  much  as  they  are  now. 

(b)  Students  would  be  able  to  elect  two  or  three  regular  courses 
each  semester  on  the  basis  of  personal  needs. 

(c)  It  is  assumed  that  all  courses  would  be  continually  re-examined 
in  order  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible  in  serving  vouth 
needs 
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CHECKING  PROGRESS 

TAKING  STOCK 

Here  are  some  guiding  principles  for  use  as  you  pause  from  time 
to  time  in  your  curriculum  work  to  measure  the  progress  being  made. 
The  ISSCP  plans  to  provide  assistance  to  schools  upon  request  in  this 
general  program  of  evaluation.  Such  assistance  will  include  the  services 
of  both  subject  matter  specialists  and  test  technicians.  Workshops  and 
special  study  groups  in  evaluation  will  be  organized. 

You  may  wish  to  add  other  principles  to  these: 

1.  Since  changes  in  the  behavior  (knowledges,  skills,  abilities,  atti- 
tudes) of  pupils  are  the  basic  purposes  of  instruction,  all  techniques 
of  evaluation  should  be  directed  toward  the  end  of  measuring 
changes  in  behavior. 

2.  Since  there  is  a tendency  to  think  of  educational  testing  in  terms  of 
paper-pencil  situations,  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
need  for  collecting  evidence  of  all  sorts  and  in  a wide  variety  of 
situations. 

3.  Since  many  of  the  goals  of  education  are  directed  toward  a “beyond 
school”  effectiveness,  plans  should  be  made  to  carry  the  evaluation 
phase  of  any  major  project  over  a sufficient  period  of  time  to  insure 
observation  of  beyond-school  life. 

4.  Since  there  is  an  important  and  dynamic  interaction  between 
curriculum-instructional  plans  and  those  persons  involved  in  the 
work  (administrators,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  lay  citizens), 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  include  all  groups  involved  in  the 
appropriate  phases  of  planning  and  interpreting  evaluation. 
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Chairman:  Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  Principal,  New  Trier  Township 

High  School,  Winnetka 

Director,  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program:  C.  W.  San- 

Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of 
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Associate  Director,  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program- 
V;ctor  M.  Houston  Principal,  University  High  School," 
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Vernon  L.  Nickell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
C.  C.  Byerly,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Robert  G Buzzard,  President,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charleston 
Arthur  \V . Clevenger,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 
Ray  0.  Duncan,  Director,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

James  M.  Hughes,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Northwestern  Univer 
sity 
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Chicago  Schools 

Butler  Laughhn,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  228  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago 


County  Superintendents  Association 

Y\ . L.  Pickering,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ogle  Countv 
Oregon  ° } 9 


Illinois  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers 
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Illinois  Association  of  Deans  of  Women 
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II lino  is  Association  of  School  Administrators 
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Blodgett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jacksonville 
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Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards 

Lester  Schloerb,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Naperville 

Illinois  Association  of  School  Librarians 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Glenn,  Senior  High  School,  Champaign 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Biology 

James  S.  Tucker,  Township  High  School,  Centralia 
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Illinois  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

Miss  Ella  Leppert,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 
Alternate:  Miss  Mamie  Anderzohn,  112  North  Marion  Street, 

Oak  Park 

Illinois  Education  Association 

Claude  E.  Vick,  Director,  Teachers’  Welfare,  Illinois  Education 
Association,  100  East  Edwards,  Springfield 

Illinois  Home  Economics  Association 

Miss  Hazel  Ryburn,  Community  High  School,  Heyworth 
Alternate:  Miss  Ann  Jacks,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School, 

Peoria 

Illinois  Industrial  Education  Association 

Claude  H.  Ewing,  Washburne  Trade  School,  Chicago 
Alternate:  O.  W.  Connett,  Board  of  Education,  Peoria 
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Illinois  Modern  Language  Association 

Miss  Margery  Ellis,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 

Illinois  Music  Educators  Association 

Leo  J.  Dvorak,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charleston 

Illinois  Secondary  School  Principals'  Association 

James  E.  Blue,  Principal,  West  Senior  High  School,  Rockford 
J.  H.  Cherry,  General  Assistant  Superintendent,  Township  High 
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Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges 

H.  Gary  Hudson,  President,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 

Illinois  Elementary  School  Principals'  Association 

Wayne  C.  Butler,  Principal,  Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  Charle 
ton 
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ILLINOIS  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS’  ASSOCIATION 

Three  committees  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Principals’ 
Association  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  programs  of  curricular 
reorganization  in  Illinois.  Individual  members  of  these  committees  as 
well  as  the  committees  themselves  have  made  contributions  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  Guide. 

Curriculum  Committee 

C.  W.  Sanford,  Chairman,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana  and  Director,  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Program 
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Warren  C.  Seyfert,  Principal,  University  High  School,  University  of 
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E.  J.  Simon,  Director,  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 

ment of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
(ex  officio ) 

F.  M.  Peterson,  Principal,  Community  High  School,  Pekin  (ex  officio) 
James  E.  Blue,  Principal,  West  Senior  High  School,  Rockford  (ex 

officio) 

Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  Principal,  New  Trier  Township  High  School, 
Winnetka 

E.  R.  Sifert,  Principal,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood 


Committee  on  Reorientation  of  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Victor  M.  Houston,  Principal,  University  High  School,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University 

B.  Othanel  Smith,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 
Lowell  B.  Fisher,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois 

Robert  M.  Cole,  Executive  Director,  Illinois  Association  of  School 
Boards,  First  National  Building,  Springfield 
Richard  C.  Edmundson,  Chairman,  Northern  District,  Supervisory 
Department,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield 
Lloyd  Trump,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illi- 
nois 

J.  Simon,  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
iss  Varian  M.  Shea,  Principal,  Von  Steuben  High  School,  5039  North 
Kimball  Avenue,  Chicago 

Committee  on  Junior  College  Curriculum 

W.  Clevenger,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 

C.  Byerly,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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arold  Hand,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 
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